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CHARIVARIA. 


Iv future the speeches 


Member of Parliament will be reported , Square. 


verbatim by official reporters. It is| 
evidently becoming difficult to induce 
candidates to stand, and extra induce- 
ments have to be offered, 


“Te such as your Fathers were of 
yore,” sings the Porr Laureate in his 
Jatest patriotic verses “Guara with your 
barrels the Br ‘itish shore.” This is 


surely perilously near to a parody of| 


* Beer, glorious beer” ? 
* + 
* 

The question whether the personality 
which an actor or an actress adopts on 
the stage may not ultimately dominate 
such person is being discussed. ‘There 





|fied to learn that one of the Squares| 





can be little doubt, however, that some-| 


times actresses who play the part of a 
woman with a past have actually antici-| 
pated the réle. 

* * 








through which Mr. Grayson’s audience 


* 

“Women will want to fly, but there 
will be no aerial navigation for the in if) 
they choose to wear crinolines,’ says 
Madame Lucirr. Surely there is a mis- 
take here? The crinolines will form | 
the most admirable parachutes. 

* + 

Meanwhile there can be little doubt | 
that the Directoire costume is doomed. 
The following advertisement is a sign | 
of the times :—‘‘ For sale—a great bar- 


gain—handsome evening (ress—Suit- 
able for the avife of a Director.” 
* 
Tun America suggestions are being | 


invited for a title to enable bachelors to! 
be distinguished from imarried men-— 
such as | the Miss and the Mrs. of the | 


air-ship destroyers. 


| while selling 





M. Lonissoy 


does not know that our 


evi- 


War 


dently 


of every subsequently passed is now called Eaton | Office is already in possession of such an 
jinvention. It 
| with our airship. 


works in conjunction 
* 

At last we are able to record a little 
‘success for our Army acroplane, proving 
it to be of some practical value. Last 
week, after rising into the air for about 
100 feet, it fell to the ground with such 
force that it would undoubtedly have 
‘killed an enemy had he| een under it. 

oF 


A provincial satis has been fined 
forty shillings and costs for — 
his milk. We helieve 
‘that in many cases the din created by 
the milkman is, if the truth were known, 
an attempt to drown the noise caused 
by the chattering of the microbes. 

* 


o 
Ove he ard during a classical dancer's 
turn at a certain hall: 








* 

The Chief Burgo- 
master of Berlin proposes 
to give the names of Eng- 
lish cities to several local 


streets. We have had a 
Jermyn Street for many 
years. 


* * 





* 

We hear from a private | 
source that the Katser| 
was extremely annoyed | 
that the weather during | 
the Kina’s visit left so 
much to be desired, as he 


74 
| 
; : | f 

was afraid that his guest) |[¥ 2 
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“Mummy, is that lady 
rich?” “ Yes, my child, 
very.” “Then why doesn’t 
she wear more clothes, 
Mumuiny ? 


Locally—and, it would 
seem, generally too we have 
had enough rain in this year 
of grace to stimulate scientific 
interest if only in the theory 
of probabilities as it applies 
to the chances of ever again 
seeing the sun shine without 
intermission for twenty-four 
hours.” — Johannesburg Star. 


Roughly the chances 








might take it as another 
sign of his host’s — 





influence. 


. 
Meanwhile, in order to be prepared | other sex. 
for all eventualities, the Crown Prince} Master until he marries ?” 


or GERMANY, we are informed, is learn- 
ing jiu-jitsu. 
* 
* 

The statement by Dr. Ivar, 
Margaret Professor of Divinity at 
Cambridge, that the upper classes of 
this country are physically, intellectu- 
ally, and morally amoung the finest 
specimens of humanity who have ap- 
peared since the ancient Greeks, has, we 
hear, resulted in an immense rush to 
join their ranks. 

* * 
‘ * 

It is rumoured that the monkey, 
Consul, who is now appearing at the 
Hippodrome is to be the guest of honour 
at a forthcoming dinner in celebration 
of the Darwin Centenary. 

* 


* 

“If you had the courage of your an- 
cestors,” said the inimitable Mr. Grayson 
toa Tower Hill gathering, “you would 
eat the people who live in the Squares.” 
Many simple country folk will be horri- 


jlution that “it is the duty of Oxford to 
Lady | 


EMIGRATE! 


“CoME WHERE TIE Grares ARE 


EMIGRATE! 


LARGER.” 


“ow ™ not let the man ” 
asks a lady. 
* * 


The Oxford Union has passed a reso- 


take an increased part in the education 
of the democracy.” It sounds almost in- 
credible, but we believe it to be a fact 
that many members of the lower classes 
do not know a single Spoonerism. 

* * 


Arrangements have been made for 
trams to run through the grounds of the 
“White City.” It is thought, no doubt, 
that much amusement will be caused by 
the sight of country visitors trying to 
avoid being run over by them. Some 
idea of the congestion of space may be 
obtained from the statement that “ Pas- 
sengers travelling by these cars will be 
able to grasp the | general features of the 
exhibition and crounds.” 

* * 

M. Jacques Lorisson, in an article 

in La Rerue d’ Aviation, calls attention to 


against this happening 
loc: lly are three billion 
to one. If scientific in- 
terest should ever want 
purus stimulants we are always ready 
io administer them. 








From a letter to the Bengal Post- 
master-General :— 
“Str,—Although the Wglish Mail train 


passed thro ugh Bally st: # shortly after noon 
yesterday, for some reason or other, it was 
after 7 o'clock until the Bally letters reached 

-P.O. Despite the importance of the mail, 
the postmaster made no attempt to deliver the 
Bally bag to Bally postmaster or to advise 
im to call for it. We afterwards discovered 
that Bally postmaster had sent three or four 
times for bags.” 


By this carelessness in ni uning places in 


India the official manner is completely 
spoilt. 





‘A scientilic colleague quoted the lines of 
Pope that still the wonder grew, that one small 
head could carry all he knew ! "—DailyGre aphiec, 
Whereupon a literary colleague quoted 
the lines of Gotpsitu that 


* still he da red 1o hope 








the necessity to our country of having 


That one fat head won't give his lines to Pope.” 
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THE PRIVATE REFLECTIONS OF A CONSCIENTIOUS FOX. 

is they might occur to him, if—as, being a highly-intelligent animal, is 
not so very improbable after all—he should happen to be a constant 
reader of the admirable “ Hunting” notes in “The Daily Telegraph.”) 
Musr be up and doing before long. Plorn Hounds meet 
in this wood to-day “by invitation.” Whose invitation? 
1’m sure J never asked ’em! They are going to make what 
the clever gentleman who describes all the runs so pictu- 


resquely in The Daily Telegraph would call a“ raid.” Why 
‘raid’? Always thought “raiding” was my job. But he 


must know best. I do admire his style. Wonder how he ‘ll 
describe the weather. Will he call this “a wild stormy day 
that bodes none too promisingly,” or merely mention that 
“the wind is spiced with abnormal harshness”? Shall I 
gather that “ hounds have again to grapple with an extremely 
bad scent” ? All I can say is that, if so, they can’t blame me. 
If they find it disagreeable, they needn’t run after it .. . 

Can hear hounds whimpering. Expect I shall be what 
the D.7'. gentleman calls “ unkennelled ” before long. 

Queer word that, “ unkennelled.” A sportsman with all 
his experience can't be confusing a fox with a hound, I 
suppose? But no—it’s sure to be correct. If I don’t live 
in a kennel, I ought to, that’s all. Hope he'll be out to-day, 
and write something pleasaut about me. He can be rather 
severe on some foxes. Called one a “ craven” the other day, 
and said he “tried to shirk his obhgations.” If he wrote 


that of me, I don’t think I should ever hold up my brush 
again. But what are my “ obligations ” exactly ? 
The D. T. gentleman, I know, likes a fox to “accept 


his mission cheerfully.” Only I wasn’t aware that I had 
any mission. And if I have, [ shan’t get time to make any 
converts. Then he’ll expect me to be “full of courage.” 
One fox whom he mentions with approval “ stood in front 
of hounds for just over two hours.” Afraid I should never 
have courage enough for that. At same time, from other 
remarks of his, can’t help thinking he would rather I ran 
away. Very puzzling to know what I really ought to do. . .. 

Point settled for me. Hounds have, as the D. T’.. sports- 
man will probably put it, “got me quickly on the move,” 
and are “ pushing me away.” lam out in the open now. 
Getting across a field: I would “ traverse” it instead, if I 
knew how it’s done—only I don’t. Hounds some distance 
in rear, but “ working,” to do them justice, “ with marked 
perseverance.” My business is to “lead the chase,” and act 
as their “pilot.” A heavy responsibility. Ido hope I shan’t 
run them intoany difficulties! If I took ’em across the railway 
line just when a train was coming up, the D. 7. gentleman 
might be nasty about it next day. Will make—I mean 
“shape my course”—for Pounders Hill, and endeavour to 
“carrya bold front” over it. Am bold enough in front — 
but not so sure about the brush end of me. I will “hie 
on. . 
Still “hie-i ing on.” I suppose this is what the D. T. 
sportsman will call “a merry twenty minutes.” Hope he is 
near enough to notice that I am “one of the right stamp,” 
and am “enabling the hounds to credit themselves with a 
rousing hunt.” ‘They are hunting very prettily, I will say 
that for them ; but mere prettiness is apt to pall after a time. 
Have had enough of it already. . 

Drop into Slinkby’s Spinney. Find another fox there— 
luckily a fellow I know, and one of the best. Would he mind 
taking the houndson for a bit till I get my wind back? Such 
a pity to spoil their sport just as they ’re getting so keen. He 
says, “ All right—he’s game to give ’em a ‘ jaunt’ for a few 
minutes.” He does. . 

Capital view of run from edge of spinney. My substitute 
has shown them the way over a brook, which (as I trust the 
D. T. sportsman will not forget to record) is “ taking its usual 
toll.” He may be paying the toll himself, for all I know. 


sort of finish I shall get. 





“Things,” as he would put it, “are going uncommonly 
brightly, hounds giving a most praiseworthy display, and 


running with rare determination and self-reliance.” So is 
my poor friend—with too much self-reliance, indeed. Can't 


make out from where I am whether he is “ 
or “ toppled ” over, or simply “ pulled down ”—but evidently 
hounds have “closed his existence.” Well, well, he will 
have a kindly obituary notice in the D. 7’. to-morrow— if its 
representative is out of the brook—and what more can he 
want? ... 

Hounds will probably be 
Better not wait for them. 
D. T.’s foxes, and “ 


rolled,” “ bowled, 


“ringing back” here shortly. 
Will follow example of one of the 
go to ground in a rabbit-warren.” ‘Tight 
squeeze getting in. Occasion what the D. 7’. gentleman calls 
a “flutter” and “ brief scurries,’—only he refeis to horses, 
not rabbits. Explain to residents that this is not a business 
visit. Lie low and make myself agreeable, till informed by 
elderly and highly nervous rabbit that “ bolting” is going 
on above. He offers, most obligingly, show me out by 
back way. Mustn’t forget, if spared, to call on him to- 
morrow. N.B. Elderly—but plump. ... 

“Set going” once more. “ Quick response” from hounds. 
Must “harden my heart,” and try at least “to furnish them 
with a spin” before I am run down. I think the D. 7. 
representative will admit that lam “ yielding a very enjoy- 
able hunt.” Hounds behind me seem to be “ keeping thie 
fun well sustained ” and “ making light of obstacles.” They 
are certainly “ pushing me smartly along.” 

Fancy the field is “‘reduced to a vanishing point,” as I 
shall be presently unless I’m jolly careful. Hope the D. 7’. 
gentleman hasn’t taken a toss. Should like him to be in 
at the finish. Then he could describe it in his own inimit- 
able manner. Like this: “The old warrior sustained a lot 
more punishment before being toppled over dead-beat in the 
open.” That’s an epitaph any fox might feel proud of! I 
do hope he won’t remark, as he did in one case, that I am 
“earrying anything but a bloom on my coat.” Don’t like 
personalities—and besides, “‘ De mortuis,” &e. 

The thing that is worrying me most—at present —is what 
I mean, shall I be “ handsomely 
killed,” ‘* polished off,” or “ grimly dealt with” ? Not quite 
clear what the distinction is, but must say I don’t relish 
the idea of being “grimly dealt with.” Sounds so very 
unpleasant. 

It may be only my fancy, but it strikes me I’ve “run the 
hounds out of scent.’ Most inconsiderate of me! They're 
not in sight anyhow. OughbtI to allow’em time to come up. 
Seems only polite, after all the trouble 1’ve given them. And 
then there’s the D. 7. representative—should be sorry to 
forfeit his good opinion. He might give me sueh a good 
notice! On the other hand, if he did, I should never see 


it. And there’s an earth close by that’s really uncommonly 
handy. I think, perhaps, I’d better be “ getting in. 
I have. Regret to disappoint the Plorn pack—for w hom I 


have the highest respect, and particularly the D. 7’. gentle- 
man. But his “Hunting” notes will be more interesting 
than ever to-morrow morning. F. J 





In a bookseller’s catalogue Worpsworta is quoted as 
authority for the statement that one of the most pathetic of 
human compositions is “ Pluto’s records of the last four 
scenes of the career of Socrates.” Puro would certainly 
have the very latest news. 





From an advertisement of a in The 
Daily Dispateh :— 

“ Pupils embrace many champions and instructors.” 
After a few such clinches pupils will wish they hadn't 


come. 


“ Boxing Academy ” 
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RECRUITING (NEW STYLE). 


Jom Burtt. “AN ILL WIND—BUT LET’S HOPE IT’S BLOWING ME SOME GOOD.” 
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PRIDE OF COUNTRY. 


French Socialist. “Dos fT NOT MAKE YOUR BLOOD BOIL, MY FRIEND, TO SEE ALL THESE RICH PEOPLE?” 
Bill (down on his luck). “ Frexcuman, atn’r YER?” 


Secialist. “ Yes.” 


Bill. “ You ats’? GOT 'ORSES LIKE THAT IN Paris, I per.” 








LUXURY AT THE HALLS. 
New Mersons or BarperisM. 

[The management of the Empire have opened 
a barber's shop in the stalls foyer. “Ths 
equipment of the complete ittle salon de coi ffure 
in the luxurious later Empire style,” so we 
read in The Daily Mail, “comprises a troupe 
of three artist coiffeurs, a cultured lady mani- 
curist, an accomplished hat-ironer, and the 
dernier cri in boo polishers.” The staff has 
also been strengthened by the addition of an 
interpreter, a Hungarian baron, who is attired 
in gorgeous livery and who speaks seven 
languages with impunity.] 

On inquiry at the Friv. we learned 
that within the last few days every box 
had been equipped with a Turkish Bath, 
so completely screened off that habitués 
will be enabled to indulge in this 
luxurious form of ablution without 
attracting the attention of the rest of 
the audience. Another admirable and 
patriotic new departure is the importa- 
tion of a drill sergeant who will give 
instruction gratis in the space at the 
back of the stalls between the turns. 
Concurrently with the performance on 
the stage it has been arranged that Dr. 
imu. Reto shall give lectures in the 
lounge on the Pre-Socratics to the accom- 
paniment of a Hungarian dulcimer. 





At the Stolliseum the innovations are 
of a character entirely in keeping with 
the literary and philosophic accomplish-| duced at that famous music-hall. Every 
ments of the Manager. Thus every seat} seat in the house is capable of revolving 
in the gallery carries with it the right} like a music-stool, so that, when so 
to consult Who’s Who: every seat in | disposed, the spectator can turn his 
the balcony is provided with a copy of} back on the stage and face in any direc- 
Debrett ; underneath every stall is a dainty | tion he pleases. Again, besides supply- 
case containing the complete works of| ing the usual refreshments, theattendants 
Hersert Spencer ; and every box is fitted | provide narcotics, sedatives and other 
with shelves containing a complete set) drugs enabling weary persons to slumber 
of The Dictionary of National Biography.| peacefully in their seats. In cases where 

The manager of the Cosmopolitan | the sleepers have not awakened at the 
states that his New Features are of a) close of the performance, the attendants 
most wide-reaching and sensational|are then instructed to remove them in 
character, but he does not wish to dis-| ambulances to the restaurant, where hot 
count their effect by any premature an-| coffee and other stimulants are provided. 
nouncement. He contents himself for) 
the moment by mentioning that, except-| 
ing the first row, every seat in the stalls} «4 young mosquito was recently captured 
and balcony will be provided with an} }y the Mayor at his residence. . > .. It had 
X-ray apparatus, enabling occupants to’ severely bitten the Mayoress before it was 
see through the most umbrageous and | caught.”— Wolverhampton Express. 
opaque of Merry Widow hats. ‘The) anita eo 
attendants are all first-rate linguists, | 
speaking Russian, Japanese, and Esper- | 
anto, and the chucker-out is an Austrian | 
archduke who was exiled from his native : 
land for wearing open-work socks at a The Nation. 
Court Ball. The last line explains why they are 

A charming invention, which bids fair| called windmills. 


to enhance the already immense popu- 
larity of the Columbia, has been intro- 





Sport in High Life. 


“One almost never sees a windmill turn- 
ing... . One thinks of the time when they 
were alive, of the great circles of the sails, 

“The meal sacks on the whitened floor, 
The dark round of the dripping wheel.” 
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CROSS-EXAMINATIONS FOR THE HOME ; 


Or, Litrte Arrnur’s Roap To KNow.ence. 
(Papa, aged 40; Little Arthur, aged 12.) 

Little Arthur. Papa! 

a Yes, my boy, what is it ? 

L. A. Wouldn’t you like to shoot elephants and hippo- 
potamuses—— 

Papa. Hippopotami, Arthur, hippopotami. Remember, it’s 
from the Greek. 

L. A. All right: hippopotami and rhinoceri and lions and 
things. Wouldn’t you like to? 

Papa. Oh, well, 1 don’t know. I daresay I should; but 
business, you know. I’ve got to stick to business. 

L. A. Yes, Papa, I know; but hasn’t President Roosrvert 
got any business ? 

Papa (jocosely). I don’t know that he’s got any business to 
shoot elephants; but then you see he’s a great man— 
President of - United States and all that. 

L. A. Oh, I see. Does that make a difference then ? 

Papa. Well, of course he’s different. A man like that 
must have some rest, you know, after his term of office is over. 
He’s entitled to some rest. 

L. A. But he won’t rest much, will he? 

Papa. That’s his way of resting, anyhow. He just wants 
to go out to Africa and shoot a few things. He doesn’t want 
any fuss about it. 

LL, A. But, Papa, there’s quite a lot about it in the paper 
to-day. You know you told me to read the paper. 

Papa. Certainly, my boy. I want you to know what’s 
going on in the world. 

L. A. Yes, Papa. Well, it says (reading from paper) 
“Mr. Roosevett has decided to take rest 

Papa. Didn’t I tell you? * 

L. A. “ —has decided to take rest and recreation in a two- 
years’ trip abroad, half of which will be spent in Africa under 
the British flag as a faunal naturalist.” Papa! 

Papa. Yes, my boy. 

L, A. What is a faunal naturalist? Have you ever been 
a faunal naturalist 7 

Papa. Hum—ha, well, I don’t know. I’m not sure that 
I ever have been. It’s one of those American expressions— 
just a way of saying things. Doesn’t mean anything in 
particular. 

L. A. I see. And it says that his son Kermit is going 
with him. That’ll be jolly for Kerwir, won’t it? And, IL 
say, isn’t Kermir a rum name ? 

et An American name, my boy. 

L. A. Yes, I see. And then there’s something in the 
paper about his going away because (reading) “ he intends 
to put himself beyond the reach of those persons who, he 
believes, would inevitably seek, if he were within reach, 
to use his influence with the administration of President 
Wittiam H. Tart.” There’s a lot more like that. Is that 
supposed to be very noble of Mr. Rooseverr? Doesn’t he 
like President Wittiam H. Tarr? 

Papa. Like him? Of course he does. 

I. A. Well, he’s running a long way away from him, 
isn’t he? Oughtn’t he to stay and | ‘help him? And, Papa, 
is Mr. Roosevetr a very brave man ? 

Papa. Certainly, my boy, very brave indeed. 

L, A, But it says (reading): “ There is not a member of 
the party who is not an excellent rifle-shot, and assurances 
have been given that not the least fear need be entertained 
for Mr. Roosevett’s safety while he is away.” If it’s so safe, 
Papa, I don’t see much fun in going; do you ? 

Papa. Ah, but perhaps they ’re mistaken, you know. 

L. A. Who are mistaken, Papa ? 

Papa. Why, the people who give these assurances. 





L. A. Oh, I see; but it tells you a lot about his rifles and 
his bullets and his tents and his folding baths; and, oh, 
Papa, isn’t this splendid of him? It says (reading): “It is 
the known wish of the President that the expedition into 
Africa shall be made with the privacy that marks, or should 
mark, any scientific expedition, and no newspaper represen- 
tatives will accompany the party.” But, Isay, Papa. 

Papa. Yes, my boy ? 

L. A. Why do they have euch a lot about it in the papers 
now? It tells you all about his “rot-proof tents, green in 
colour, and his mosquito netting, camp-tools and cooking 
utensils,” and it says he will sleep on the simplest kind of 
light cot. Why does it say all that ? 

"P apa. Look here, my boy, you’d better run along and 
play. I’m 

L. A. But, Papa, why does he want to shoot the animals ? 
Why can’t he leave them alone? 

Papa. Out you go. I’ve got my letters to write. 











THE WALLFLOWER. 


PERENNIAL bud, accustomed long to seek 
The mural shelter of the uninvited— 
If of her charms we hesitate to speak, 
Her hopes, at any rate, remain unblighted. 


She trips it still, though her fantastic toe 
Has lost the lightness of its first endeavour ; 
For men may come (sometimes) and men may go, 
But she goes on (expecting ’em) for ever. 


Once more we watch her in her mellow glee 
Shambling around at their infrequent bidding ; 
Or looking (in the Lancers, figure 3) 
Sweetly suggestive of a Vanguard skidding ; 


Or sitting out and, with engaging slang, 
Voicing her girlish preference for ices ; 
Or toying pertly with a pink meringue, 
Of which a simple crumb or two suffices. 


We watch her partners—men who never sbriak, 
Courtiers whom coy antiquities deter not, 

Who utter blithely, ‘* This is ours, I think,” 
While wishing most profoundly that it were not. 


It is the same in Hornsey or Mayfair— 
In either grade, the middle or the upper— 
If youth is on the hop she’s always there, 
And someone ’s got to take her in to supper! 





NEW CONVERTS TO ROME. 


‘Tue success which has been recently achieved by composers 
bearing Latinised names—Sibelius, Delius, &c.—has seriously 
influenced a number of native musicians, and we understand 
that the following aliases have been entered provisionally at 
Stationers’ Hall :— 


Henry J. Woop. . . Silvius Borussicus. 


Dr. Cartes Woop x . Silvius Hibernicus. 
Cartes MANNERS . . . Stentor Benemoratus. 


JosepH HomprookKE . st . Josephus Totorivulus. 
Aucernon AsHTON . ‘ . Cinerivicus Mausoleus. 
Henry Birp . . ‘ . Avis Comitans. 
Percy Pitr . . ‘ . Putens Persicus. 

Burr . .  .  . Philomela Gigantea. 





Another Phenomenal Birth. 
“ TEN-YEAR-OLD PIANIST BORN IN ALpGaTe.”—Daily Chronicle. 
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“SAVE ME FROM MY FRIENDS.” 


Tue scandal can be no longer hushed 
up, and the following correspondence 
must now be published. Should offence 
be taken by the gentlemen involved, 
the cigarette-box will be at once returned, 
with the affection that accompanied it, 
upon payment of costs up to date. 

Letter 1.—Messrs. Asheroft, Harrison, 
Barratt, Page, Pearsall and Watson 
to Pinny and Co., Jewellers, ete., 
Cambridge. 

You will remember Mr. Masters (of 
this college) and ourselves looking at 
some silver things in your shop this 
morning. Kindly send the cigarette box, 
which Mr. Masters so much admired, 
to Mr. Masters. We will look in and pay 
you some time to-morrow. S. A. 


Letter 2.—The same gentlemen to Mr. 
Masters. 

Dear Op Jonx,—It was very kind of 
you but very fcolish to suggest that we 
should refrain from giving you a little 
present. on the occasion of your twenty- 
first. Do you suppose we could let such 
an opportunity go by for showing our 
gratitude for your friendship and for 
marking our appreciation of your excel- 
lent presence in the college? Do you 
imagine that we are going to let a few 
paltry shillings stand in our way? 
Please accept the cigarette-box as a joint 
present from all of us, and admire the 
ingenious deception by which we made 
you choose it yourself. With every good 
wish, both now and ever, 


Sam Asucrorr. 
Rotto Harrison. 
Wituie Barratt. 
Freppie Pace. 
Jim PEARSALL. 
Base Watson. 

Letter 3.—Mr. Masters to Messrs. Ash- 
croft, Harrison, Barratt, Page, 
Pearsall and Watson. 

Dear Orn Crown,—It was too good of 
you, and the cigarette-box is ripping. 
You oughtn’t to go spending all this 
money on me, and you have all got to 
come and take a little food with me in 
my rooms at seven-thirty to-night and 


drink my health. 


Yours, J. M. 
Letter 4.-—-The Senior T'utor to Mr. 
Masters. 


Dear Mr. Masters,-—-Referring again 
to the disgraceful uproar in your rooms 
last week, you informed me this morning 
of the melancholy catastrophe caused by 
the recent gale blowing in your window 
and dislodging at once all your pictures 
and most of your furniture, to which 
you attributed the noise in question. I 
have looked into the matter and at the 
same time consulted your kitchen and 
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THINGS THAT MICHT HAVE BEEN EXPRESSED DIFFERENTLY. 


Hostess, “ Bur you ’RE EATING NoTHING, Mr. Foor.” 


Mr. Floot. “ Ou, I NEVER EAT 


MUCH AT THE BEST OF TIMES.” 








buttery bills for the week in general, 
and for the night of the disturbance in 
particular. ‘Though you have my sym- 
pathy for the damage caused by the 
gale, I feel that the fact of its having 
blown two nights previous to the night 
under discussion is fatal to your argu- 
ment. A much more feasible explana- 
tion is offered by your heavy food and 
wine bills for that night. I am under 
the painful necessity of gating you for 
the rest of the term, but have this small 
consolation to give you. I have in- 
structed the kitchens and buttery to 
limit your supplies to the bare neces- 
sities of living for the rest of the term, 
so that you will be able to save money 
to recoup the damage done to your 
furniture. Yours faithfully, 
W. Beck ey. 





Letter 5.—Pinny and Co., Jewellers, ete., 
Cambridge, to Mr. Masters. 

Dear Sir,—We supplied you with a 
solid silver cigarette-box (cedar wood 
lining and initials extra) in the early 
part of last year, and have not yet 
been paid for the same. We regret 
that we are unable to give unlimited 
credit, and must ask for immediate pay- 
ment of the sum of £12 14s. 6d., as per 
enclosed bill. In the absence of such 
payment we shall be compelled to place 
the matter in the hands of our solicitors. 

Your respectful servants, 
Puxyy anp Co. 





“In a club match at Sydney Trumper scored 
105 runs in ten minutes.”—Daily Chronicle. 


Have you heard our new fishing story ? 
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THE CONFESSION. 


I pon’r like to go out with this thing 
on my conscience. .... 

I want to tell the whole story and die 
in peace. .... 

Let me begin at the beginning. 

I was an only dog. I had a very 
happy home. My mistress was a heau- 
tiful woman, with long skirts on which I 
was allowed to lie. My master was a 
magnificent man, fond of walking. ‘They 
were both weak, too, and fed me at 
meals with little bits, and iet me lie 
close to the fire. That was upstairs, 
where, of course, I liked to be best ; but 
downstairs was good, too, for the maids 
did not mind “ogs (as some do, I am 
told), and + .e was a handy-man 
named Vinee .. who fed me very punc- 
tually, and with whom I walked out on 
his errands, even though I could see 
that he tried to make people think I was 
his. 

That was in London, in a house near 
Kensington Gardens, where I had many 
friends. 

In the country I was equally lucky, 
for we moved every spring to a place 
with many rabbits near it, and though | 
never caught one I rejoiced in their 
proximity. It had very sunny spots to 
lie in, too. 

You see how happy I was, as happy 
as only an only dog can be. 

That is my tragedy. 

How little we expect the upheavals of 
life! One day my master returned in 
the evening, much as usual, but carry- 
ing a basket. Fish, I thought, without 
enthusiasm—cat’s food; or perhaps 
fruit, which is, if possible, duller still. 
But I was wofully wrong, for out of this 
basket he took a small black creature— 
one of the kind known, I believe, as 
an Aberdeen terrier, a breed I have 
always disliked. J, as you have noticed, 
am an Irish spaniel. 

“Here, Bush,” he said (my name is 
Bush), “is a companion for you!” and 
he held the thing towards me. Com- 
panion! For some days, I need hardly 
say, I did not approach the reptile, and 
I kept away also from my master and 
mistress, just to punish them, although 
[ am afraid they were too much occupied 
with their new toy to observe it. And 
then gradually I allowed myself to come 
round and to resume my old habits. 

ut how different everything was! 
At meal times, whereas I used to get all 
the tit-bits, I now received only half; 
when my master whistled in the old days 
it was for me, but now it might also be 
for that other, and indeed he was often 
there before me. In short, I was no 
longer an only dog. 

Things went on like this for some 
months, until one day Scottie (as they 
called him) began to be ill; and he 





got worse and worse, and at last died. 
One had, of course, to make some show 
of grief, but, by Sirius, how glad I was 
at heart! I had the greatest difficulty 
to keep my tail still—it would wag ; and 
when I heavd my mistress say, ‘‘ Well, 
in future, dear, Bush shall be our only 
dog,” I had to pretend I had a flea to 
cover my emotion. 

From that moment all my old happi- 
ness returned ; I had the place again to 
myself; I had all the hearth-rug, and 
all the tit-bits, and all the caresses, and 
all the walks. My master grew in mag- 
niticence, my mistress in beauty. 

But alas! human beings have very 
changeable minds; and one day what 
should appear out of a wholly blue 
sky but another basket, from which 
there crawled another dog ; but this time 
a& more genuine article,a cocker spaniel 
pup. The first thing be did, as if his mere 
presence were not enough, was to frisk 
towards me and set his horribly sharp 
little teeth in my ear. Naturally I gave 
him a bite that sent him screaming 
round the room, and my master opened 
the door and sternly ordered me out, 
while my mistress caught the creature in 
her arms and kissed it. A good begin- 
ning ! 

And so it went on: I was always in 
disgrace for complaining of assault or 
for showing my intense disapproval of 
the vacillation of these people and the 
loss of my recovered privileges; for 
once again the hearthrug ceased to be 
my own, and I secured only half the 
tit-bits, and when my master snapped 
his fingers I often did not get there 
first, for these little cockers are con- 
foundedly nippy, and Vincent, when he 
took me out, took the other too. 

It was while I was one day medi- 
tating on my misery that a brilliant 
thought came to me—brilliant as I con- 
sidered it then, but wicked as I know 
now. It is, as you are probably aware, 
the nature of the spaniel to be, while 
friendly to all, passionately faithful to 
one alone, and that one a man. ‘This 
little dog was too young and inexperi- 
enced to have come to any conclusions 
about the composition of a household : 
he was naturally without knowledge of 
class or degree. My plan was to take 
advantage of his ignorance and _plas- 
ticity, and persuade him that Vincent, 
the handy-man, was his master, and thus 
bend his affections entirely in Vincent's 
direction. 

Il knew enough of our real master to 
be sure that directly he found out that 
the dog liked Vincent more than him- 
self he would lose interest in him and 
let him go—give him away to the next 
caller, or even sack Vincent and the dog 
with him. 

And so it was; the scheme worked 
perfectly. The little dog attached him- 








self to Vincent with an adoring persist- 
ence. Nothing could get him away, or 
if he were induced to go upstairs, he 
was continually running to the door and 
whining for (as he thought) his master, 

Our real master was furious. ‘‘ Con- 
found the dog!” he used to say, or 
“ What’s the use of a dog that doesn’t 
love you?” And then he would lay 
his hand on my head and say that at 
any rate I was loving and faithful, until 
1 didn’t know where to look. And then 
one day it all worked ont as I had con- 
ceived, and the little dog was given to a 
neighbour. ... 

1 have never been happy since, for he 
was a faithful and brave little dog, and 
my master and mistress would have 
rejoiced in him, and I had robbed them 
of a friend, and set a stone where my 
heart should be, just through my vile 
jealousy and selfishness; while as for 
poor Vincent, he was heartbroken, and 
he seemed to understand that I had a 
paw 4n the business, for he was never 
the same to me again. 

Yes, I did a low thing. and I am 
sorry for it. I did a thing that no 
spaniel and gentleman ouglit to do. I 
wish you would kick me once, hard, and 
then [ could die happy. 








TIPS TO ART CRITICS. 

Tne modern art critic, however great 
his knowledge, is often at a loss for 
variety in his vocabulary. The difficulty 
of saying the same thing about different 
pictures and artists in different ways 
has been experienced by every writer on 
art. Aneminent Academician only the 
other day said he knew of an art critic 
who wrote for eight papers. In order 
to conceal your identity and t» obviate the 
snares of repetition, at least in the same 
article, we suggest as the best model 
the style of The Daily Telegraph. Say 
RapPHaen is your theme. Do not mention 
his name more than once. He can be 
deseribed as— 

1. “'The lover of the Fornarina.” 

2. “The divine Urbinate.” 

3. “The great rival of Mice, Ay- 
GELO.” 

4, “The great master of the Stanzie.” 

5. ‘ The favourite painter of Pope and 
Peasant.” 

6. “The pupil of Timoteo Viti.” 
(N.B.—Do not say Perueino, or you will 
be detected of insufficient knowledge of 
the latest criticism; but you may refer 
to him as the “ gracious fellow-student 
of Pierro Vanucci.” This gets in some 
erudition, and conveys to your readers 
the other name of Peruano. Editors 
are impressed.) 

7. Finally, if you are very hard up, 
“the precocious offspring of GiovANNI 
Santi.” 

Coror, on the same principle, becomes: 


—— 
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1. “That master of dawn and twi- 
light.” 

2. “Par excellence the painter of Bar- 
bizon.” 

3. The only peer of JEAN Francois 
Miter.” 

t. “ The protagonist of 1830.” 

5. “'The master of Romanticism.” 

6. “The father of modern landscape.” 

7. “The son (or sun, it does not 
matter which) of Nature’s self.” 

8. “The heir of Detacrorx.” 

9. “ The pioneer of plein airistes.” 

If the picture to be criticised is a 
landscape, you can say either “the 
artist has sacrificed the values to bis 
tones ;” or “he has neglected tonality at 
the expense of his values;” or “few 
artists maintain that exact balance 
between the tones and values which is 
the peculiar prerogative of the born 
artist ;” or “the faculty for neglecting 
both tones and values is indeed rare 
among the modern exponents of land- 
scape painting, though common enough 
with certain deceased masters.” 

If the picture is a subject work, say 
Triumph of Bacchus, you have a freer 
hand. ‘ Kew connoisseurs will accept 
(or will refuse to accept) this new 
delineation of the Greek wine-god;” or 
“the lover of Ariadne,” or the “ Child of 
Semele,” or “the Theban Deity,” or 
“that deity whose identity in Greek and 
Roman mythology is inseparably con- 
nected with the over-indulgence of 
intoxicating liquors.” (N.B.—Don’t call 
him Tyrant of Syracuse). 





A. AND B. 


{In the Journal of Abnormal Psychology is 
described the cae of a lady who, owing to 
nervous strain and shock, became two d fler nt 
personalities, which suddenly alternated with 
each other. The two states she called A and 
B. As A she was a pattern of propriety; as 
B she enjoyed doing what she knew would 
annoy herself as A.] 


A, Wuenever I am A 
The perfect saint I play ; 
My virtues are noted, 
And I am devoted 
To doing good works all day. 
My spirit stands aghast 
At anything that’s fast, 
And I shrink from the host of 
Bad people who boast of 
A purple and lurid past. 


A proper and prim young girl, 
A hair-very-trim young girl, 
A chaste, unemotional, highly de- 
votional, 
Terribly grim young girl. 


B. Whenever Iam B 
lam the very D, 
Delighting in joking 
And cigarette smoking 
And having a rare old spree. 
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Sister (to elderly prodigal who is much given to pawning his things). “ Wuar's Tus 


TICKET ON YER BEST COAT, SANDY ?” 


Sandy. “ Tuar was THe Nicnr I was at McPHearsoy’s BALL, THEY TACK YER COAT FROM YE 


AT THE DOOR, AND GIE YE A TICKET FOR’Y.” 


Sister. “T’m—-aveE—I sEE THERE’S YIN ON YER TROOSERS AS WELL.” 








T dance the night away 

In haunts that are bright and gay, 
And joyfully revel 
In playing the devil 

And shocking myself as A. 


A giddy and glad young girl, 
A boisterous, mad young girl, 
A daring, high-kickery kind of 
Terpsichore, 
Almost a bad young girl. 


A. A highly correct young girl, 
An ultra-select young girl, 
A pink of-propriety, Dorcas-society, 
Most circumspect young girl. 





B. A very alert young girl, 

A cheeky and pert young girl, 

A rackety, rollicking, merrily fro- 
licking, 

Bit-of-a-flirt young girl. 
A, An omnibus-ride young girl— 
B. A straddle astride young girl— 
A. A strict Sabbatarian— 
B. Thorough barbarian— 
A. and B. Jekyll and Hyde young girl. 





“Tn the feeble if oft-quoted verse of Bishop 
Heber, ‘It is their nature to.’” : 
The Englishman, 
Watts in a name ? 
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Officer (to recruit who has missed every shot) 


conc ?” 
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. “GOOD MEAVENS, MAN, WHERE ARE YOUR SHOTS 


Recruit (tearfully). “I pon’ KNow, Sik, THEY LEFT HERE ALL RIGHT!” 








THE ENGLISHMAN’S WORK- 
HOUSE. 

THe recommendation of. the Poor| 
Law Commission that workhouses should 
be abolished has caused indignation | 
and anxiety in certain quarters. We 
give below extracts from some of the| 
letters which we think may reach us. 
on the subject. 

Miss Lydia Famerald (who has been 
so well known to the public during the 
past forty years as a frequent contri- 
bator to Gushy Bits and Halfpenny 
Slopover Stories), writes :—‘If the sug- 
gestion is adopted, pure fiction for the 
young will suffer a heavy blow, in that 
it will be robbed of one of its most 
valued traditions. If the noble hero of 
title, with his graceful young bride, 
cannot visit his white-haired old nurse 
in the workhouse, and break to her the 


glad news that henceforth she is to live 
‘in the cottage within the park gates, 
'the fiction that can be read without a) 


blush rising to the cheek is well on its 
way to being doomed.” 

A Householder writes :—“ The idea is 
preposterous! It is as much as I can 
do now to check the extravagance of my 
wife and daughters by telling them 
twice a day that we shall all end in the 
workhouse. On the day that they can 
turn round and say, ‘There’s no such 
place,’ I’m a ruined man.” 

The Secretaries of several Amateur 
Pierrot ‘Troupes and other confedera- 
tions for alleged entertainment write :— 
“Where shall we come in? The work- 
house is our only place for a decent 
rehearsal; we try it on the paupers, 
and if it succeeds we take it on to the 
Market Hall. We must get »practice 
somewhere.” 





REX v. THOMAS BENCE. 
[Know, all men, by these presents, that where 
at Assizes the prisoner has a good case but no 
counsel to represent it, it is the custom for the 
Bench to invite one of the members of the Bar 
to defend gratuitously.] 


Tne Jurors of Our Lord the Kina 
Upon their oath presented 
That you, my naughty Thomas, had 
Done something altogether bad ; 
Then, having so presented, they 
Withdrew, as men who'd searched all 
day 
To find that same True Bill, and may 
Forthwith betake themselves away, 
If not elate, 
At any rate 
Excusably contented. 


The Clerk rehearsed each count through- 
out 
With mien and voice in keeping, 
And if the Bill was long and dull, 
The Court maintained a decent lull, 
The while he read the charge preferred, 
Inunciating every word, 
Which showed where Master Bence had 
erred ; 
Yet I, of counsel, barely heard .. . 
I don’t deny 
That there was I 
Profoundly, soundly sleeping. 


The Judge, as all good judges should 
In awful splendour sitting, 

Presented you with your defence 
Free, gratis (viz. without expense), 
And | awake to find that I 
Am called upon to argufy, 
To cross-examine and deny, 
To show a foolish jury why, 

Whatever sin 

They caught you in 

You clearly weren't committing ; 


How grossly virtuous you are, 
How vastly to be pitied, 

The victim of false evidence, 

The type of injured innocence, 

The object of malicious lies— 

And so on, till the jury rise, 

With anger flashing from their eyes, 

And chorus with indignant cries :-— 
“ Let virtue stand 
Triumphant and 

Let Thomas be acquitted !” 


Come tell me candidly, my son, 
What you have been and gone and done. 








“Then she gathered together her brushes 
and dropped them into the flower-pot that 
stood at the side of her easel ready to receive 
them, and wriggled her thumb out of the hole 
in her palette and deposited it beside the 
flower-pot. After she had done that she 
turned round and regarded the other occupant 
of the room with tragic eyes.”-—-Home Chat. 


No wonder. Poor thumb! A most 
unpleasant accident. 
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PREFERENTIAL TREATMENT. 


“The expenditure of the year will be considerably in excess of that of the past twelve months . . . and in consequence less time than 
usual will, I fear, be available for the consideration of other legislative measures.” —The King’s Speech. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


ExtTracrep FROM THE DiAry or 'Tosy, M.P. 

House of Commons, Tuesday, February 
16th. — ‘“‘Uprouse ye then, my merry 
merry men, For ’tis our opening day.” 
Thus the poet, his fine eye in frenzy 
rolling after the alleged manner of his 
class. If it chanee to roll over House of 
Commons at this moment, with Prince 
Arruvr on his legs, the Premier waiting 
to follow, the poet will acutely feel the 
inappropriateness of his remark. “Tis 
our opening day, pardiev. Prince 
Anraur, with the blare of the sun of 
siarritz on his brow, the health-giving 
breezes from the Atlantie still coursing 
in his veins, gallantly tries to do the 
uprousing. But where are the merry, 
merry men? Certainly not within these 
four walls, 

This, the Fourth Session of first 
Parliament of the King. ‘Trumpeted 
abroad that momentous issues are to the 
fore. Expected that straightway the 
armed hosts marshalled on either side 
would raise their battle-cry, and the 
clang of arms would ring through the 
Chamber, startling the porpoises in the 
adjacent ‘Thames. 

That, in truth, is the purpose 
purport of debate on the Address. 


and 
Tn 


olden tines, when giants lived, the 
fight, whether short or long, was 


strenuous, ending in exciting episodes 
of division upon wheh the fate of 
Ministry hung. Affair to-day has all 
the dreary dulness of a sham fight. 

Whether by accident or settled in- 
tent, mover and seconder of Address 
appear in civilian costume. As w rule 
Members charged with this important 
business fig themselves out in battle 
array. Perfection of detail is achieved 
when one dons Army uniform and the 
other borrows the garments of a Naval 
Officer. To-day mover and seconder 
lisp their studied nothingnesses in 
peaceful garb. Members seated near 
secretly welcomed the imnovation. The 
unaccustomed sword has a way not only 
of getting between the legs of the gallant 
Colonel pro tem. or the Admiral of the 
hour, but of prodding in the ribs inoffen- 
sive legislators who chance to be near 
the warriors. From that pot of view 
the levée dress is rather popular. 

For the main body of Members it 
struck a subtle note that made it idle to 
think of possible conflict, and caused 
the martial figures of Napormmon B. 
Hatpsne and Apsirnan McKenna to seem 
unwarranted intrusions on ‘Treasury 
Bench. On Prixce Artuur the effeet 
was dolorous. Helaboured along through 
passages of King’s Speech, languidly 
picking holes in it. Once momentarily 
roused to repel interruption from Irish 
camp. Was talking about condition of 
Ireland, which he deplored as anarchical. 





a 














Back ro Eartit aGAtrN, 


Mr. Will-be Right (after yet another marvellous display of dexterous steering and balance, 
and of imperturbable coolness in his Fiseal Acroplane). “ REALLY, WHAT BABIES THESE TARIFF 
REFORMERS ARE! I QUITE ENJOY THESE LITTLE ‘ TRIAL’ FLIGHTS, AND I FLATTER MYSELF THEY 
GIVE ABSOLUTELY NOTHING AWAY THAT’S OF ANY USE TO ANYBopy !” 








“What about The Confederates ?” | ness in which occasionally, in the absence 
shouted an Irish Member. of the rose, there blossoms a stray Peer. 
The inquiry certainly lacks the quality | \s for Ladies’ Gallery, for the first time 
of sequence. Prince Artacr was_as/ within memory of the janitor, the injunc- 
angry as was 7’ristram Shandy’s father | tion “ Silence!” printed in large letters 
when, upon occasion, his wife enquired if and prominently displayed on walls, is 
he had remembered to wind the clock. | obeyed. 
Breeze only temporary. Leaderof Oppo-| Sr. Avaustixe, returning to Treasury 
sition relapsed into dull dogged manner, | Bench in time for division, reports that 
pounding along by the hour whilst} more or less lovely woman has again 
Members strolled out, and those who) stooped to folly. Been dining with 
remained to hear began to yawn. | Certificated Grocers at Inauguration of 
Parliament re-assem- | their Institute. 9» . 
; | “ What company,” he says, mopping 
bled. jhis brow and readjusting a worried 
Wednesday.—Galleries still closed to| necktie, “could possibly be more re- 
the public, male and female. ‘The rows | spectable than one composed of Certifi- 
of bezches facing the Chair, often the | cated Grocers? In anticipation the mind 
most crowded section, now a wilder-| refused to connect them with anything 


Business done. 
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Bow es With A Siicut Bias. 





Certificated Grocers going out 
to dine with a Cabinet Minister 
don’t habitually carry files in their 
pockets. If it had been a cheese- 
taster, now. Presently one of the 
agitated waiters returned from 
successful search for files. The 
fetters were loosed, the damosels 
thrust forth, and the flow of Sr. 
Avaustine’s golden eloquence pro- 
ceeded thenceforward  uninter- 
rupted. 

“T think in future I shall take 
a snack in the House,” he whis- 
pered in sympathetic ear of Prr- 
mier, who had been privileged to 
dine in peace. 

Business done.—Labour Mem- 
bers, moving Amendment to Ad- 
dress regretting inadequacy of 
Ministerial proposal dealing with 
condition of unemployed, defeated 
by majority of a trifle over two to 
one. 

House of Lords, Thursday. — 
The Memper ror Sark, an expert 
in the matter, says to see Lord 
Crewe carrying the Crown in the 


Mr. Stewart Bowles (MP. for Norwood). “Do you Royal Procession last Tuesday was 
KNOW, I ALMOST HOPE THAT LITTLE LIBERAL WILL GET a lesson in deportment. His tall 


IN For CeytTrat Giascow! He comes OF A GOOD 
FIGHTING STO K, AND HE 1S SO USEFUL TO THE 


caTurist! ” 


figure, slightly bowed in recogni- 
tion of the precious charge <(lis- 
played on the crimson velvet 


CARI- 


in the way of unseemly outburst of|cushion held in nervous hands, moved 


” 


emotion. And yet—— 

Sr. Aucustine wiped his parched lips 
and shuddered as he thought of what 
had passed since he left the House at 
(QJuestion time. 

A number of Suffragettes, purporting 
to be wives or aunts of Certificated 
Grocers, planted themselves in gallery 
facing table at which sat the unsuspect- 
ing Coter Secrerary. When he got on 
his legs in response to toast of Houses 
of Parliament, one simultaneously rose 
with mild remark that she had another 
toast, “which I am sure——” she re- 
marked, glancing round the startled 
audience. 

The Certificated rose to their feet 
as one Grocer. Rushed up to the 
gallery with intent to remove the mal- 
content as if she were a faulty cheese 
or a tub of butter not free from sus- 
picion of rancidness. Alack! they 
found her chained to the balcony as 
last Session one of her sisters betrayed 
an attachment to grille of cage in House 
of Commons. Assisted by three waiters 
(who hoped the extra duty would be 
remembered in the bill), the Certificated 


| with quiet footfall, as if he were enter- 
ing a church. His face wore a defer- 
ential expression which reflected upon 
the emblem of sovereignty a fresh glow 
| of sanctity. 

This no new thing. Crewe per- 
forms all the functions of his Minis- 
iterial estate with inborn grace, cul- 
tured courtliness of manner. It was 
characteristic that, failing performance 
of the duty on the side of the 
'House which, whilst he lived, Lord 
Ropertson adorned, it was he who 
voiced the common regret at withdrawal 
lof the familiar figure from the historic 
iscene. Whether in the Commons as Lord 
Advocate, or in the Upper House as 
‘a Lord of Appeal, Ropertson ranked 
among the most effective debaters. 
Endowed with what the late Lord 
GRANVILLE once aptly described as “‘ the 
|cross-bench mind,” he, though a strong 
Party man, never displayed the tiresome 
monotony of the partisan. He was 
|capable of recognising good or evil on 
both sides, expressing his opinion in 
|sentences exquisitely framed, lambent 
jwith irony. Through the Autumn 


Grocers tugged away at the chained Session he was here, apparently in good 
damosel. From her side sprang up| health, certainly in fullest possession of 


another, with clanking chains and per- 
sistent inquiry as to the approximate 
date when the question of votes for 
women might be expected to find a 
place in the Ministerial Programme. 
There was loud ery for files; but 


his unrivalled intellectual gifts. By his 
sudden, almost tragic, death the House 


‘suffers the loss of one of its chief 
| ornaments. 


Business done.—As far as Ireland is 


‘concerned, the more things change the 





“Tne Car'en’ (Tommy Bow es). 


On THe StuMP AGAIN. 
(With the fervent hope that he may return.) 


more they remain as they were. Second 
night of debate on state of distressful 
country, in which on both sides were 
said over again the cld things we have 
heard repeated since tlie days of ‘* Buck- 
shot” Forster. Address agreed to. 





ARK YOU SUPERSTITIOUS ? 

Ir is unlucky to be kicked on the 
head by a chestnut horse on a Friday. 

When picking up a lucky horseshoe 
take care not to be run over. It is 
better to go without the horseshoe. 

It is unlucky to be the thirteenth 
guest at a dinner-table which is laid for 
twelve only. The proper course is to 
wait for an invitation. 

If a Scotchman offers to pay for your 
dinner and for stalls at the theatre you 
may consider yourself in luck. 

It is unlucky when travelling by rail 
to be alone in the carriage with a homi- 
cidal maniac. 

If, at dinner, you upset the claret 
three times it is a sign that you will not 
be asked again. 

If on your wedding-day the clergy- 
man forgets to ask you for his fee, you 
may consider yourself very lucky indeed. 





Truth from the Examination Room. 
(Average age of candidate, 18.) 

1. Who wrote Two Gentlemen 
of Verona ?—The author of John Hali- 
fax, Gentleman. 

2. What do you kuowof . . . Augus- 
tine Birrell ?—Birrell was one of our 
greatest poets. He died a few years 





ago. 
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FANCY DRESS. 

“ Ten you really are coming ?"’ said 
Queen Elizabeth. 

“ Yes, I really am,” I sighed. 

“What as?” 

“T don’t know at ali--something with 
acold. I leave it to you, partner, only 
don’t go a black suit.” 

“What about Richelieu?” 

“T should never be able to pronounce 
that,’ I confessed. ‘‘ Besides, I always 
think that these great scientists — I 
should say philos—that is, of course, 
that these generals—er, which room is 
the Encyclopeedia in ?” 

“You might go as one of the Kings 
of England. Which is your favourite 
King?” 

“ William and Mary. Now that eould 
be an original costume. I should 
have——” 

“Don’t be 
Henry VIII. ?” 

“Do you think I should get a lot of 
partners as Henry VIII.? Anyhow, I 
don’t think it’s a very becoming figure.” 

“But you don’t wear fancy dress 
simply because it’s becoming.” 

“Well, that is rather the point to 
settle. Are we going to enhance my 
natural beauty, or would you like it— 
er—toned down a little? O£ course, I 
could goas the dog-faced man, only——” 

“Very well, then, if you don't like 
Henry, what about Edward I. ?” 

“But why do you want to thrust 
royalty on me? I’d much sooner go 
as Perkin Warbeck. I should wear a 
brown perkin—I mean jerkin.” 

“ Jack is going as Sir Walter Raleigh.” 

“Then I shall certainly touch him for 
a cigarette,” I said, as I got up to go. 

* * * * 


ridiculous. Why not 


It was a week later that [ met Eliza- 
beth in Regent Strect. 

“Well,” she said, “have you got your 
things ?”’ 

“T haven't,” I confessed. 

“T forget who you said you were 
going as?” 

‘Somebody who had black hair,” I 
said. “I have been thinking it over 
and I have come to the conclusion that 
[ should have knocked them rather if L 
had had black hair. Instead of curly 
eves and blue hair. Can you think of 
anybody for me?” 

Queen Elizabeth regarded me as 
sternly as she might have regarded —— 
Well, I’m not very good at history. 

“do you mean to say,” she said at 
last, “that that is as far as you have 
got? Somebody who had black hair?” 


“Hang it,” 1 protested, “it’s some- 
thing to have been measured for the 
wig.” 

“Have you been measured for your 


wig?” 


exactly what you might call measured. | 
But—well, the fact is I was just going 
along now, only—I say, where do I get 
a wig?” 

“You've done nothing,” said Eliza- 
beth, “absolutely nothing.” 

“T say, don’t say that,’ I began 
nervously, “I’ve done an awful lot, 
really. I’ve practically got the costume. 
I’m going as Harold the Boy Earl, or 
Jessica’s last—— Hallo, there’s my 
bus; I’ve got a cold, I mustn’t keep 
it waiting. Good-bye.” And I fled. 

* * * %* 


“T am going,” I said, “as Julius 
Cwsar. He was practically bald. Think 
how cool that will be.” 

“ Do you mean tosay,” cried Elizabeth, 
* that you have altered again?” 

“Don’t be rough with me or I shall 
cry. I’ve got an awful cold.” 

“Then you’ve no business to go as 
Julius Cesar.” 

“] say, now you're trying to unsettle 
me. And I was going to-morrow to 
order the clothes.” 

“What! You haven't——’ 

“JT was really going this afternoon, 
only—only it’s early closing day. Be- 
sides, I wanted to see if my cold would 
get better. Because if it didn’t—— 
Look here, I'll be frank with you. I 
am going as Charlemagne.” 

“Oh!” 

“ Charlemagne in half-mourning, be- 
cause Pepin the Short had just died. 
Something quiet in grey, with a stripe, 
[ thought. Only half-mourning because 
he only got half the throne. By-the- 
way, I suppose all these people wore 
pumps and white kid gloves all right ? 
Yes, | thought so. I wonder if Charle- 
magne really had black hair. Anyhow, 
they can’t prove be didn’t, seeing when 
he lived. He flourished about 770, you 
know. Asa matter of fact 770 wasn’t 
actually his most flourishing year, because 
the Radicals were in power then and 
Jand went down so. Now 771—— Yes. 
Or else as Raymond Blathwayt. 

“ Anyhow,” I added indignantly a 
minute later, “I swear L’m going some- 
how.” 


* * * * % * 

“ Hallo,” I said cheerfully, as [ ran 
into her Majesty in Piccadilly, “I’ve 
just been ordering, that is to say, L’ve 
been going—— I mean L’m just going 
to——- Let's see, it’s next week, isn’t 
it?” 

For a moment Elizabeth was speech- 
less—not at all my idea of the character. 

“ Now then,” she said at last, “lam 
going to take you in hand. Will you 
trust yourself entirely to me?” 

“To the death, your Majesty. 
sickening for something as it is.” 

“ How tall are you?” 

“ Oh, more than that,” I said quickly. 


I’m 





“ Well—er—no. 


That is to say, not} 





“ Gents’ large medium, I am.” 


“Then I'll order a costume for you 
and have it sent round. There’s no 
need for you to be anything historical ; 
you might be a butcher.” 

“ Quite—blue is my colour. In fact, I 
can do you the best end of the neck at ten- 
pence, madam, if you ‘ll wait a moment 
while I sharpen the knife. Let's see ; 
you like it cut on the cross, I think ? 
Bother, they ’ve forgotten the strop.” 

“ Well. it may not be a butcher,” said 
Elizabeth; “it depends what they ’ve 
got.” 

* * % * * 

That was a week ago. This morning 
I was really ill at last ; had hardly any 
breakfast; simply couldn’t look a 
poached egg in the yolk. A day on the 
sofa in a darkened room and bed at 
seven O'clock was my programme. An 
then my eye caught a great box of 
clothes, and I remembered that the 
dance was to-night. I opened the box 
Perhaps dressed soberly as a_black- 
haired butcher I could look in for an 
hour or two.... and- 

Help! 

A yellow waistcoat, pink breeches, and 
—no, it’s not an eider-down, it’s a coat. 

A yellow—— Pink br 

I am going as Joseph. 

I am going as Swan and Edgar. 

I am going as The Sick Duke, by 
ORrcHARDSON. 

I am going—yes, that’s it, [am going 
back to bed. A. A. M 











Masculine Modes. 
“M.P.’s Arrive at St. Srepnen’s Berore 
Mipyiaur. 
Scortisn M.P.’s Tis.” 

“ Westminster Gazette’ Headlines. 
Naturally in his haste to get there 
first, he... . well, the thing might 
have happened to anyone. 


“A Favourtte AND Noven Way oF USING 
Bananas.— Boil a cupful of tapioca in water till 
clear, sweeten to taste, put a layer of sliced 
tomatoes, and on them a Jayer of strawberry 
jam; cover all with some whipped cream ; very 
economical.”—-lIome Words. 

The economy seems to be in leaving 
out the bananas. 


“ When serving tea should one let the drop 
that remains on the spout of the cream-pitcher 
fall to the table or catch it, and with what? 

-. & 

Catch it with a teaspoon or a napkin.” 

Ladies’ Home Journal. 
And now Mrs. Montmorency Mobbs 
may safely be asked in one afternoon. 


The following instance of black 
honesty from Sierra Leone should touch 
the consciences of some of our white 
barbers : 


ZECHARIAH Davies 
BanBer 
Save anp Curt. 
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AT THE PLAY. 


I.—“ Tue Truants.” 


I nave been thinking it over carefully, 
and I have decided to refuse Lady 
Darnaway’s kind invitation to Nether- 
cote Grange for the week-end. ‘The life 
there is too strenuous for me, the people 
too unexpected. There is Pamela Grey, 
for instance. - A nice bright girl, of 
course; but she does Maud Allan dances 
in the hall—in the hall, of all places. 
And her ideas generally are quite ad- 
vanced ; particularly the idea of run- 
ning away to Buenos Ayres with a 
bounder called Bill, in the hope of 
getting married out there. By the way, 
only a week ago I had the tip straight 
from the stable as to the correct pro- 
nunciation of “ Buenos Ayres,” and I 
may say that Bill pronounces it wrong 
—which is a pity, as he used to live 
there. But he has worse faults than 
that. He swears like anything, and 
is most confoundedly rude to every- 
body. Dick Chetwood, his cousin, 
is quite a decent sort; if he were 
the only one there, I shouldn’t mind 
going. Freda, to whom Dick is 
engaged, is rather a dear, but a bit 
too ready with the revolver for my 
taste. You know, she held up Bill 
in Pamela’s bedroom the other day, 
and threatened to shoot him if he 
didn’t give up the elopement idea. 
Well, I mean there’s a jolly house ! 
As it happened, Bill was only 
winged, but it might have been 
preity serious. Then there’s Strel- 
land — Lord Strelland, a political 
peer, [suppose. Of all the smug- 


voiced tallow-chandlers, commend 
me to him. And he was a fair brute to 
Freda. 


Yes, I shall have to refuse Lady 
Darnaway’s kind invitation. There is 
too much slapping and screaming, cry- 
ing and cursing, knocking things down, 
and flinging things about. And shooting. 
Besides, they do find out your secrets at 
Nethercote Grange. A most unpleasant 
way they have of Well, of course I 
shouldn't mind anyone knowing really, 
only——- However, as I said, I am 
refusing the invitation. 

All the same, I must congratulate 
Mr. W. T. Coresy. His comedy is im- 
probable, some of his people behsve in 
an extraordinary way, and he - has 
dragged in a Third Act which was 
unnecessary; but in Bill and Pamela 
(admirably interpreted by Mr. Dennis 
Eavie and Miss Atnene Sevier) he really 
has given us two fresh characters. 
For this, as well as for the pleasure 
of seeing Miss Lena AsiWELL in a 
part suited to her, the regular playgoer 
will consider The Kingsway well worth 
& visit. 








Il—“ Tue Hien Biv.” | to keep his house; but surely much 

more like a woman to despise him after- 

The ‘ Afternoon Theatre’s’’ second | wards for doing it at her suggestian. 

| production at His Majesty’sis acomedy| ‘There is a literary charm about the 
by Mr. Henry James. ‘The stage is a|dialogue which is very attractive, but 
great leveller; if the literary aspirant! Mr. James lets his characters talk too 
turned from his novel of literary life to! much. © They make their point in two 
write a play he would, I am sure, choose | lines and then go on for ten lines more, 





some such plot a3 that of The High Bid. 

Captain Yule’s ancient house was 
|mortgaged to Mr. Prodmore, an impos- 
sible financier. Mi. Prodmore, however, 
| promised to restore it to him free of all 
|encumbrances, provided that he changed 
i his politics, married Miss Prodmore, and 
'stood for the division. (It was a ‘Tory 
/seat, and he was a Radical.) Mrs. Grace- 
‘dew, an American widow, with the 
American's love of old English houses, 
| knowing nothing of the part Prodmore’s 
‘daughter was to play in the transaction, 
urges him to change his political con- 
victions, and keep his house... He pre- 
pares to do this; whereupon Mrs. Grace- 





A Quier Sceve 1x A Country-Hovse. 
Mr. Dennis Eadie and Miss Lena Ashwell. 


dew learns (1)—to her dismay—that he 
has also to marry Miss Prodmore ; (2)— 
to her joy—that Miss Prodmore is 
secretly engaged to somebody else. In 
the end, of course, the widow buys back 
the house from the financier and offers it 
and herself to the captain. 

The aristocratic Radical is no new 
character to Mr. James; indeed Mr. 
James should have a friendly feeling for 
him by now. Why, then, does he make 
him out a dishonourable cad? Captain 
Yule, as played by Mr. Fornes Ropert- 
son, is for the first half of the comedy a 
gallant gentleman, the soul of chivalry 
and honour. 
how unutterably childish Prodmore was 
to offer such a man his silly “ condi- 
tions.” And then Yule calmly announces 
(to the woman he is beginning to love!) 
that, following her advice, he has con- 
sented to sell his honour; and further, 
to marry a girl to whom he has hardly 
spoken. 





I felt as I watched him | 


Was there ever anything more 


outrageous? And what of Mrs.Gracedew ? 
It would be like a woman, I admit, to 
urge a man to break his faith in order 


so as to be quite sure of it. This makes 

the brighter part of the audience im- 
| patient. Mr. Hexry James is much too 
| leisurely for the stage. 

None the less, a most interesting 
experiment, which owed much to Mr. 
'Forses Ropertson, Miss GERTRUDE 
|Euuiorr and Miss Esmé Hussarp. The 
| last-named, as Cora Prodmore, gave a 
delightful reading to a delightfully- 
drawn character. M 
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AUTHORS’ STRUGGLES. 
Special interviews; with apologies to 
“the Bookman.’’ | 

“For years,” said Mr. WituaMm 
Le Quevux, “I struggled without 
success. I averaged -a novel a 
month, and yet the financial results 
were almost negligible. At last 
one morning the postman called 
with a parcel on which there was 
6d. to pay. I thought it was one of 
my novels come home to roost, and 
wondered whether I should waste 
the money on it. Rut some in- 
describable impulse compelled me 
to take the parcel in, and when I 
tore it open there was a jewelled 
scimitar from the SuLtan or Morocco. 
From that day I have never looked 
back, but only sideways—to see 
how the scimitar looks as it clanks 
against my near calf.” 
| “No,” said Mr. Hornouna, ‘‘ the rewards 
of literature are scanty and the strain of 
the work is immense. [I should not 
advise any young man in whom I took 
#n interest to pursue a literary. career. 
For my own part I gave up literature 
long since and took to burglary, which 
I find infinitely more lucrative.” 

The Lord of Greeba Castle shook his 
vhead.. “Struggles of literary men! 
| Ah, the tragedy of such a career. Shall 
| L ever forget the financial result of one 
j of my first and greatest novels, The 
| Bondwoman. It was in agony that I 
| conceived that work and eventually 
brought it to perfection. At last it was 
placed before the world, and I awaited 
an aecount from my publishers. When 
I opened their letter and saw the 
miserable result of twelve months’ labour 
—a paltry cheque for £10,000 0s. 9d.— 
I am not ashamed to say that I shed hot 
tears of sorrow. But my spirit was 
unbroken, I struggled on, and now ”— 
a smile stole over the great man’s face— 
“they have to pay me a pound a word 
—punctuation marks to count also.” 
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AN ENGLISHMAN RETURNING HOME. 


Poor BroOwNSMITH ON HIS WAY FROM GOLF MISSES HIS TRAIN AND WISHES HE HAD NEVER BEEN BORN. 











Mr. Courson Kernanan declined to be | Do you want a particular kind of gloves,; ‘‘ The two words are easily confused,” 
interviewed. ‘“ ‘The private finances of | or just gloves?” ‘said the shopman, “and we will gladly 
an author are his own concern,” he said. ** Gloves,” said the shopper. ‘overlook the trifling inaccuracy, and 








“T entirely disapprove of these personal} “I gather from that that you only) 
advertisements, and therefore will only | stipulate for four fingers and one thumb | 
say that for my forthcoming book, The on each glove and a suitable covering 
Slug and the Saint, I shall get just a/for the wrist. The rest, I take it, you 
hundred times the amount I received |leave to us. We_ willingly accept the 
from my first work, Godliness and the responsibility, and suggest a pair of 
Grub. It will appear early in the|lavender-coloured gloves for afternoon | 
spring, and will make an equally strong | wear. What is your size, sir ?” 
appeal to both religious and irreligious| “Fifteen by two and a-half inches,” | 
readers. It will be highly advisable to|said the shopper, with a prodigious | 
order copies early.” effort of memory. 

“Pardon me, Sir, but that is your size 
in collars. Would you be so good as to 
think again ?” 

“* 327458,” said the shopper, tenta-| 
tively. 

“Ah, that is the number of your! 
watch,” said the shopman. 

“1859 Holborn,” said the shopper. 

“Your telephone number?” said the 





THE SHIP-SHAPE SHOPMAN. 

“ Are you being served, Sir?” said 
the shopman. 

“Why do you ask that?” said the 
shopper. 

“It is a long story,’ 


’ 


said the shop- 


man, “but I will tell it you. In the'!shopman. “ We were, I think, Sir, dis- | 
early spring of 1899——”’ cussing your size in gloves.” | 
“Tf it comes to that,” said the| “January 9th, 1910,” said the shopper. | 


“The date upor which your fire in- 
surance expires. We can deduce nothing | 
from that. Suppose we were to measure | 
your hand?” 

“Suppose,” said the shopper, pro- | 
| ducing for the first time his hand from | 
| his coat pocket. | 


shopper, “ I am not being served.” 

“Then,” said the shopman, 
could serve you better than 1?” 

“Who?” said the shopper, and the 
proceedings began. 

“T will not ask what you want, for we 
all want so much, for which we are not 
prepared topay. I will ask you rather | 
what you think of buying ?” | gloves already, Sir,” said the shopman. 

“ Gloves,” said the shopper. | ‘“SoIThave. Now, how foolish of me! | 
“Brief, but thoroughly intelligible. ' Of course I meant handkerchiefs.” 


“ who 








| There 


‘But I observe that you have some|masculine equivalent for “ Miss.” 
| Cockney correspondent suggests “Mile,” 


supply you with as many handkerchiefs 
as your bank balance will stand. Can 
you tell me...” 

“How absurd!” said the shopper, 
“but I do not even know the size of my 
nose.” 

Thus, there was no business done that 
day. 





Beef Tea. 


“King Alfonso left after the fourth bull 
had been killed. On his return journey he 


poor.” —Times Weekly Edition, 





“Comfortable country home for homely 
gentleman ; can have poultry run.” 
Kentish Express. 
is, however, a beauty of the 
soul which aspires to higher things. 





. .. And there the immortal naturalist 
passed away.” —The Daily Telegraph. 

The writer should perhaps have left 
the “immortal” for the next paragraph. 





“ Accipenr To Mr. —— M.P. 
JILTED aT 47,” 
Aberdeen Evening Express. 
Accidents will happen. 





anxious to discover a 


A 


tt ; 
Chicago is 


and adds that a miss is as good asa 


' mile. 








jlaid the first stone of a soup kitehen for the | 


| 
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scheme should depend on recruiting by methods that suggest 

pe l oe . 2 gs 
OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. the charity bazaar, or a newspaper boom in the dull season, 

(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Cleriis rather than the systematic development of the resources of 


the country for the purpose of Home Defence. 
IN The Gifted Family (Meruves), Mr. Barry Paw has a 

written a delightful novel—no other word will serve so well] Mr. Anrrit Ortet seems to have decided on making an 
to express the quality of the hook. It is interesting from] omelette and then discovered that his chickens (they are 
the first page to the last, and its characters are observed | turkey poults by the way) have been unexpectedly hatched. 
and described with a care that is both kindly and humorous.| The Miracle (Constante) is bound in bright yellow boards, 
There is a persuasive charm about Mr. Barry Paiy’s writing} and begins with a complimentary dedication to the Young 
which appeals with convincing force to his readers, and|'Turk Party, so that [ expected to read a story about the 
ranges them on his side and on the side of the persons who} Y. T. P. candidate for Jericho; but as a matter of fact the 
live and move through his pages. The Prendergast family | book is an intelligent appreciation of events in the Near East 
is an array of little talents. With one exception each member | during 1908, written upon the assumption that the state of 
of it has his or her own particular inoffensive and ineffective | Islam is hopelessly rotten. Seizing the opportunity of Appt 
cift in art or music or letters. Vapa admires Mervpiti and | Hamip’s demise, Bulgaria is made to declare war, and receive 
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ADVERTISING IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 
Publicity Agent. “ Alt, VILLAIN, WOULDST BUY THY GROCERIES AT Mounted Billsticker. “Tuou List, KNave! Symoy’s Forsooti! 
VererKIN’s ? Kyeow thes rive Piers SerinkLesaxp’s IS THE BEST RevMemBper vHat Gives Sweet-i'-1n'-roorn’s THE ONLY GENUINE 
SHOv FOR REAL VALVE.” Burren Scorer.” 














lectures on him; one of the daughters is musical, another; the moral support of England and Russia; a British legion 
dramatic ; and I’red has a turn for drawing. All, in fact, | goes to the front, assisted by the heroine (daughter of Sir 
are gifted, except Sandra, the youngest, who has no special | Klgar Howard, the Foreign Secretary) in the part of a trained 
talent except for making people love her. She, indeed,} nurse, and the Turk is swept back to the gates of Stamboul. 
shows that there is an art of life, and that it is more than|So it turns out (as the epilogue informs us) that the 
all the other arts. She trembles on the brink of tragedy, |“ miracle” is not a description of the story at all, but merely 
but Fate and Mr. Barry Pary and her own sweet nature are}an expression of the author's surprise that he has made a 


kind to her, and she reaches happiness. I repeat that| bad shot at prophesying. But parts of the book, which only 
this is a delightful hook. numbers 265 pages (and especially the account of the decisive 


oe: battle at Kuleli Burgas), are so brilliantly written that one 

Critics, armchair and otherwise, have said that the Terri-| wishes there was a great deal more ; and if, as I suspect, the 
torial Army scheme is all very well on paper, especially when | Young Turks interrupted Mr. Ortet before he had properly 
the paper is excellent and nicely bound. A new book on! finished, it was very tiresome of them. I think, however, that 
the subject, The Territorial Force (Murray), I think is good ;|it was a pity to discuss the characters of living English 
yet it does not leave one satisfied that all is as it should be,| statesmen without making the smallest effort to disguise 
for no one can read cither Mr. I\rpane’s introduction or | their identities; and a little rash (considering the title) to 
Mr. Harotp Baker's clear exposition of the main facts relating | give a certain newspaper the name of The Daily Miracle: 
to the organisation, administration, and discipline of our|the cowslip has surely no right to call the buttercup 
civilian army without regretting that the success of the’ yellow. , : 























